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Of  course,  you've  heard  that  old  story  about  the  man  who  traveled  the  world 
over  searching  for  a  fortune,  when  all  the  time  he  had  an  undiscovered  gold  mine 
in  his  own  backyard  at  home.     But  I  wonder  if  you've  heard  the  story  of  the  mother 
with  six  small  children  to  dress,  who  continually  worried  about  the  cost  of 
□aterial,  when  all  the  time  she  was  allowing  good  fabric,   ideal  for  children's 
clothes,  to  go  to  waste  right  before  her  eyes.     Well,   I  can't  vouch  for  the  truth 
of  the  backyard  gold-mine  story.    But  I  can  assure  you  that  many  women,  who  have 
to  clothe  their  families  economically,  are  neglecting  material  that  they  could 
have  at  no  expense  for  their  youngsters'  clothes  —  material  that  is  likely  to  go 
to  waste,  or  at  least  go  to  dustcloths  and  dishrags.     You  see,   lots  of  us  haven't 
realized  the  clothing  possibilities  of  salt  bags  and  flour  bags  and  sugar  bags. 

Once  upon  a  time  people  wore  sackcloth  costumes  and  decorated  them  with 
ashes  as  a  symbol  of  grief  and  mourning.    But  not  any  more.    Nowadays  sackcloth  is 
a  natter  of  rejoicing  to  many  thrifty  home  dressmakers.    And  with  good  reason.  I 
did  some  rejoicing  myself  the  other  day  when  I  saw  the  children's  clothes  which 
the  specialists  over  at  the  Bureau  of  Home  Economics  have  made  from  just  plain 
sackcloth,  the  kind  that  comes  into  the  kitchen  holding  salt  or  flour  or  sugar, 
liuch  of  this  material  is  ideally  suited  to  children's  wear.     It  is  soft,   sturdy  and 
comfortable.     It  doesn't  crease  easily.     It  wears  long  and  well,   even  under  the 
strain  of  hard  play.    And  it  launders  well. 

Take  flour  and  sugar  bags,  for  example.     They're  made  of  material  much  like 
soft  unbleached  muslin.    This  material  washes  and  wears  well.     It  is  soft  and 
confortable,  after  the  filling  has  been  taken  out  by  washing  or  boiling.    Yes,  and 
this  material  also  takes  dye  well,   so  you  can  tint  it  any  color  becoming  to  a 
wild.    Flour  and  sugar  bags  are  stitched  with  a  coarse,  rather  loosely  twisted 
cotton  twine  which  also  washes  and  dyes  well  and  makes  a  very  nice  crocheted  edge 
for  the  garment,    fortunately,   the  bag  manufacturers  use  a  chain-stitch  machine," 
so  all  you  have  to  do  is  to  get  hold  of  the  thread  at  the  right  end  and  pall.  Out 
cones  the  stitching  and  gives  you  the  twine  in  one  long  whole  piece.    You  can  use 
wine  to  finish  the  neck  and  arm  holes  of , little  girls'  dresses,  or  the  front 
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opening  of  small  boys'  suits.    You  can  even  use/to  edge  baby  clothes.     It  is  so 
so.t  that  it  won»t  irritate  the  tender  skin  of  the  baby's  neck  or  wrist.    One  of 
s"e  i-our  ba£  dresses  designed  and  made  by  the  clothing  specialists  is  a  soft 
?ring  green  in  color  and  has  a  tiny  crocheted  edge  of  darker  green.     Soft  pinks, 
Jies  and  yellows  are  also  becoming  colors  to  children  and  easy  to  get  with"  this' 
cotton  sackcloth  material. 


The  one  kind  of  sacking  which  the  specialists  veto  for  children's  wear  is 
aP-    Burlap  sacks,  you  know,  are  used  for  potatoes  and  so  on.    Burlap  is  made 
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from  jute,  a  much  harsher  fiber  than  cottcn,  and  the  cloth  is  too  rough  and 
uncomfortable  for  children.    A  burlap  suit  would  keep  little  Johnny  wiggling  and 
twisting  unhappily  every  minute  he  had  it  on. 

By  the  way,  of  course,  you'll  have  "better  results  in  making  garments  from 
bags  if  you  have  large-size  bags.    Many  people,   especially  on  farms,  buy  their 
salt  and  flour  and  sugar  in  quantity.    The  large-size  batgs  make  a  generous  piece 
cf  material  to  lay  your  pattern  on. 

As  soon  as  you  have  taken  out  the  stitching  down  the  sides,  give  the 

cloth  a  good  "bath  to  remove  both  the  soil  and  any  starch  or  other  dressing  in 

the  fabric.    The  specialists  tell  me  that  it 1  s  a  good  plan  to  boil  the  material 
also.    Boiling  helps  make  it  soft. 

Now  about  taking  out  the  printing.     Nobody  wants  big  black  letters  on  the 
baby's  dress.     Well,   some  printing  will  come  off  easily  just  with  soap  and  water. 
And  some  of  it  disappears,   if  you  soak  the  bag  in  kerosene  and  then  wash  it.  Or 
pM  can  bleach  the  cloth  with  Javelle  water  before  washing. 

Some  of  the  most  attractive  and  serviceable  material  for  making  clothes 
for  either  boys  or  girls  is  a  kind  of  heavy  blue-and- white  crash  used  in  some 
parts  of  the  country"? Salt  bags.    A  ninety-eight  pound  bag  of  salt  gives  a  very 
good-sized  piece  of  material.     Two  and  a  half  bags  like  this  will  make  a  spring 
suit  for  a  girl  in  her  teens  or  even  for  a  small  woman  —  a  suit  with  a  plain 
tailored  skirt  and  coat.    The  white  blouse  to  go  with  it  you  can  make  of  white 
flour-bag  material  or  of  an  old  white  shirt  donated  by  the  man  of  the  house. 
Shirts  that  begin  to  show  wear  around  the  collar  may  be  no  longer  useful  for  men's 
wear,  but  they  are  still  in  good  condition  to  make  over  for  other  members  of  the 
fapily.    Talk  about  a  gold  mine  in  the  backyard!    Think  of  a  becoming  nev;  blue- 
and-white  suit  from  two  and  a  half  salt  bag's  and  a  hand-me-down  shirt. 

Two  of  these  large  crash  bags  will  make  a  nice  little  jumper  dress  for  a 
girl  of  about  eight.    The  one  I  saw  was  a  plain,   comfortable,   sturdy  little  model, 
sleeveless  with  a  cut-out  neckline.    The  attractive  guimpe  that  went  with  it  had 
puffed  short  sleeves,   the  kind  little  girls  always  like,  and  a  becoming  turned- 
down  collar.    This  dress  was  made  from  just  two  large  bags.     I  also  saw  a  little 
crash  suit  for  Junior,  aged  about  three  or  four.    This  serviceable  and  good- 
looking  suit  had  straight,   short  trousers  buttoned  on  a  plain  waist.    Junior  could 
easily  put  it  on  and  take  it  off  by  himself.      A  crocheted  edge  down  the  front 
fcad  open  spaces  that  made  buttonholes. 

Well,  this  is  just  a  glimpse  of  the  possibilities  that  lie  in  just  plain, 
everyday  sackcloth.    VJho  said  dustcloths  and  dishrags  when  you  can  make  a  spring 
wardrobe  instead?    And  who  said  that  clothing  the  family  had  to  cost  so  much? 
tot  wnen  we  have  clothing  specialists  to  discover  such  practical  ways  of  using 
tfhat  we  have. 
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